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ner as regards the course you were to follow in the Philip-
pines, was really counting on the failure of that course as
the stepping-stone to his own political ambition. I finally
became convinced that, inasmuch as General Miles- was in
a frame of mind which caused him to take delight in disas-
ters to the American arms unless success would redound
to his own personal advantage, it would be well to caution
President McKinley against him. I accordingly told the
facts to the President. Later on the President told me that
Miles had tried his best to persuade him (President McKin-
ley) to accept Miles as a candidate for Vice-President on
the same ticket with him.

In view of these facts, I think that General Miles ought
only to be employed when we are certain that whatever tal-
ents he may possess will be used under conditions which
make his own interests and the interests of the country
identical.

Faithfully yours,

THEODOBE ROOSEVELT.

The closing episode in the public career of General Miles
occurred in 1903. On August 8 of that year he was retired
by limit of age, Secretary Boot issuing the regulation
formal order to that effect. A great clamor was at once
raised in and out of the press because no letter or word of
commendation of the General accompanied the order. The
New York Times was especially vehement, saying the re-
tirement of this'i splendid soldier'' without a word of praise
was "an amazing blunder which may even assume the pro-
portions of a veritable calamity to the administration."
Two letters which the President wrote at the time may be
cited in explanation of his course. The first was to Clarke
Davis, editor of the Public Ledger of Philadelphia, under
date of August 24, 1903:

"I had no knowledge that any one would suggest my
writing a letter to Miles any more than to any of the other
Generals I had retired: The matter merely did not occur
to me, and of course I did not speak about it to Mr. Boot